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one to whom he had so many obligations to depart without tasting
of his hospitality, without remaining at least a night beneath his
roof.

Wilhelm assisted at a melancholy supper; wore out a restless
night; and hastened to get rid of these people, who, without know-
ing it, had, by their narratives and condolences, been constantly
wounding him to the quick.

In a musing mood, he was riding slowly along, when all at
once he observed a number of armed men coming through the
plain. By their long loose coats with enormous cuffs, by then:
shapeless hats, clumsy muskets, by their slouching gait and lax
attitude, he recognised in these people a detachment of provincial
militia. They halted beneath an old oak ; set down their fire-
arms; and placed themselves at their ease upon the sward to
smoke a pipe of tobacco. Wilhelm lingered near them, and en-
tered into conversation with a young man who came up on horse-
back. The history of the two runaways, which he already knew
too well, was again detailed to him; and that with comments, not
particularly flattering either to the young pair themselves or to
the parents. He learned also that the military were come hither
to take the loving couple into custody, who had already been seized
and detained in a neighbouring village. After some time, accord-
ingly, a cart was seen advancing to the place, encircled with a
city-guard more ludicrous than appalling. An amorphous Town-
clerk rode forth, and made his compliments to the Actuarius (for
such was the young man whom Wilhelm had been speaking to),
on the border of their several districts, with great conscientious-
ness and wonderful grimaces ; as perhaps the ghost and the con-
juror do, when they meet, the one within the circle and the other
out of it, in their dismal midnight operations.

But the chief attention of the lookers-on was directed to the
cart: they could not behold without compassion the poor mis-
guided creatures, who were sitting upon bundles of straw, looking
tenderly at one another, and scarcely seeming to observe the by-
standers. Accident had forced their conductors to bring them
from the last village in that unseemly style; the old chaise,
which had previously transported the lady, having there broken
down. On that occurrence she had begged permission to sit
beside her friend; whom, in the conviction that his crime was
of a capital sort, the rustic bailiffs had brought along so far in
irons. These irons certainly contributed to give the tender group